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OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 
Friday - 2 March 1973 


_ 1 ’ Bill Woodruff, Senate Appropriations 

Committee staff, called and said he was concerned about articles he had 
read in the New York Times indicating that the position of Executive 
Director -Comptroller is being abolished. We talked about this at some 
length and it was agreed we would get together early next week and arrange 
for him to be briefed on the situation. See Memorandum for the Record. 


2 . 


] Received a call fromf 


DIA, 


who was interested in knowing whether the Director is scheduled to testify 
on the Hill. He went on to say their Plans people were preparing some 
material on the training of military personnel for Frank Slatinshek, House 
Armed Services Committee staff, and understood there was a possibility 
of the Committee holding hearings in the future. I told him I was not aware 
of specific plans for hearings but in response to a request from Slatinshek 
for Representative Nedzi, we had prepared and submitted to the Committee 
some material on our personnel recruitment and training program. 


said he understood Nedzi's interest had been sparked by his recent travels 
to Europe and his conversations with people at various places, specifically 
some of the attaches. 


I John Unumb called and said in a recent 

social meeting with Ed Braswell, Senate Armed Services Committee st aff, 
the subject of a column by Ben Welles in the Christian Science Monitor on 
the reasons for Richard Helms' departure was discussed. Braswell asked 
Unumb if we could get a copy of the article for him. A copy was dropped 
off for Braswell today. 










Why Mr. Helms 


left CIA 
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All this has gradually confirmed President 
Nixon’s suspicions that what was needed was 
a tough-minded “manager” to pull together 
the huge, sprawling intelligence community. 

Besides the CIA with its $600 million budget 
and its 15,000 employees the community 
includes the Defense Department's Defense 
Intelligence Agency; the code-cracking Na- 
tional Security Agency; the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research; 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

Pentagon spending on intelligence — which 
includes electronic intercepts and spy satel- 


By Benjamin Welles 


The Central Intelligence Agency — bell- 
wether of the six federal agencies comprising 
the intelligence "community” — is changing 
the guard. 

Richard M. Helms, director for the past six 
years and the first career intelligence officer 


to reach the top, has been named United lites — approximates $3 billion yearly. Add to 
States Ambassador to Iran. James R. Schle- this $2 billion more spent every year by 
singer, a Nixon protege who has been head of overseas commanders who insist on aerial 
the Atomic Energy Commission for the past reconnaissance, local code-cracking and 
18 months, will soon replace Mr. Helms. even some ’spy running to ascertain what’s 
The ouster of Helms reflects President "over the hill” in front of their forces. 


Nixon's determination to reorganize the vast, 
costly federal bureaucracy. No single fief- 
dom has been more "elusive than the in- 
telligence community— not only because of 
the entrenched power of its barons but 
because of their skill in hiding their size, 
budgets, and activities from the public 
behind a veil of “national security.” 

The ever-smiling Helms, for example, has 
long been viewed by veteran Washington 
bureaucrats as a peer. Named director of 
Central Intelligence in 1966 by Lyndon John- 
son, Helms quietly set to work consolidating 
his own power and repairing the damage 
done the CIA's image by the Bay of Pigs and 
other fiascos. 

He began trimming "fringe” activities, 
cultivating columnists and newsmen, and 
developing a power-base in Congress — 
notably among the aging hawks in control of 
appropriations and armed services. He even 
won praise from a frequent critic of the CIA 
— Chairman Fulbright of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Such adroit maneuverings might, in the 
Kennedy-Johnson era, have won White House 
approval and, simultaneously, a measure of 
autonomy. In the hypersuspicious Nixon 
entourage, however, they merely aroused 
suspicion.' /.it 


"In this administration,” remarked a vet- 
eran intelligence expert, “the guy who works 
for Nixon and who gets on well with Fulbright 
is rare.” 

There were other signs that Helms was not 
regarded, and possibly did not wish to be 
regarded, as a member of the Nixon "team.” 
When he and his socially active wife began 
appearing frequently in the society columns 


Meager intelligence before the 1970 irruption 
into Cambodia, before the abortive Sontay 
raid, and especially before Hanoi's offensive 
last March, has led the administration to 
charge that the intelligence mountain too 
often labors and brings forth a mouse. 

> *■ > 

Soon after taking office President Nixon 
had his GMB assign one of its key officials, 
James Schlesinger - a former Rand systems 
analyst — to survey the whole field of 
intelligence and propose reforms. His key 
recommendation was to separate the director 
of central intelligence (DCI) from day-to-day 
operations and move him into, or near, the 
White House as an intelligence "czar.” 
However, Henry Kissinger saw this as a 
threat to his position; while Helms, a veteran 
of clandestine operations, saw it as a maneu- 
ver to cut him off from his "troops" and turn 
him into a senior paper shuffler. 

The upshot, announced by the White House 
Nov. 5, 1971, in a communique so opaque as to 
defy Comprehension, was a characteristic 
bureaucratic compromise. Helms was given 
"enhanced” authority — but no greater 
control over resources. 

"Presidential authority means nothing in 
government without control of resources,” 
Helms once told an interviewer. "The CIA 
spends 10 percent out of every intelligence 
dollar and the Pentagon 80 cents. I can't 
order the rest of the intelligence agencies 
how to spend- their funds. I can only lead by 
persuasion.” 

Evidently Mr. Nixon disagrees. He has 
already shown that he means business by 
naming "managers” to trouble spots: Elliot 
Richardson as Secretary of Defense; Ken- 


there wore grumbles that the President's noth Rush as Deputy Secretary of State; Roy , — __ — , — .... ....... « 

chief intelligence adviser was hobnobbing Ash as director of OMB; Caspar Weinberger 
with the "Georgetown cocktail set." In Secretary of HEW. 

contrast to the Johnson days when Helms was By naming Schlesinger, the man who 
virtually always invited to the policy-setting drafted the reforms, as head of the CIA - and 


by implication of the entire community — 
Mr. Nixon appears to.be implying that he 
wants action. 


White House Tuesday, lunches along with 
Rusk, McNamara, Rostow, and Gen. Earl 
"Buzz"Whceler, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
under Nixon, Helms has been reporting 

crmcf^oMi^ 

of major intelligence problems in White 


The next article will discuss some of the 




